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“We Will Come Home Better Christians 


Gendreau 


This is the first opportunity we have had to atten 
U. S. Marines, Guadalcanal Island Communion since leaving the States and the first service 
of any kind since landing on the island a couple of months 
j ago yesterday. This is not to say that we haven't all prayed, 
7 MORNING, on this island, we had an Episcopal really prayed, during this time. We've been bombed ove 
Communion Service, under conditions which were new fifty times since being here and undergone naval gunfir 


to me and very impressive. At 6 o'clock, just as dawn was during the night. War of nerves is right, and that spells 
breaking, the Chaplain opened the service. We were sitting war of prayers. Many have prayed ie) whe neve) 
on the ground, under coconut trees, before a crude altar considered. the word before. : a 
made of two-by-fours and target cloth. Over a hundred I can see, as company commander and censor, lon the 
Marines in ragged clothes, tired and dirty from long hours —_—men’s talk and their letters, the approach to a firmer beli f 
without bathing or sleeping; tough, hard- -wotking and in God in their reliance and appeals to Him for His pro- 
_hard-fighting and hard-talking boys, aged three years in © tection without which we know we'll never come home 
the last three months, yet all more devout than the a It does the heart good and even makes one think that ther 
of them. | is some good in war after all. will all come hom 
The Chaplain recited the service while ues booms _ better Christians, more appreciative of home and fami 


‘its talk of death and suffering, and dive bombers scream _ of the little things and the com! 
ovet head as they leave the field with yellow bombs nestling _ lieving i in Him can give. 
in their bellies as they go to destroy and kill that we 
may live. I believe that I can say, without offending, that 
_these words take on a new meaning, that words of com- 
fort are so eh more than mere words these days. 
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The Church is with the Armed Forces on all 
the major war fronts. Our Cover this issue is 
direct from the center of action in the South 
Sea Islands where an Episcopal chaplain is 
shown celebrating the Holy Communion in a 
setting of luxuriant palm trees with a Navy 
scout bomber in the background. Pews were 
made by putting planks on crates for heavy 
caliber bombs. Photo by Press Association. 


Do You Know--- 


1. What is the Episcopal Church’s 
chief agency for aiding chaplains? 

2. What Churchman is a special en- 
voy to India? 

3. What did St. Mark’s Church, 
Medford, Ore., do when 50,000 men 
arrived? 

4. What makes Churchwomen of 
North Platte efficient in canteen work? 

5. What is the chief cause of great 
poverty in Puerto Rico? ; \ 

6. What is the oldest church in 
Charleston? 

7. What did John Roberts offer the 
Indian Chief when the Chief’s son was 
killed? 

8. Who is the Filipino clergyman at 
work in San Francisco? 

9. What rating does North Carolina 
give St. Augustine’s College? 

10. How long will General Conven- 
tion meet in Cleveland? 

Answers are on page 34. 
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Make Your Faith 


an active, daily part of your 


personal life. Go to church 
regularly. Support your local 
church—find a way to give it 
more of your time, your 
strength. 
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“From every parish in America men and boys have gone away 


And Keep the Faith... With Them 


F ROM every parish in America men 
and boys have gone away ... to serve 
their country in its war effort. 

We at home must fill their empty 
places. 

We must share with them the spirit 
of their service . . . the burden of their 
sacrifice. 

And with them, we must keep the 
faith in which the freedom they de- 
fend was born—faith in God. 


K * * 


In this faith our country was 
founded . . . our institutions rooted 
. . our liberties secured. 


In this faith, more than ever before, 
America needs us strong today. 

We must strengthen our belief in the 
spiritual realities which are the core 
of our American tradition. 

We must return to the passionate 
convictions of our ancéstors who wrote 
that faith into the motto of our 
country: “In God We Trust.” 

One of the ways wé can keep faith 
with those in the drmed forces is 
through financial support for the 
Church’s Army and Navy Commis- 
sion. This Commissioh supplies equip- 
ment for Episcopal clergy serving as 
chaplains. It providés Prayer Books 
and other religious materials for Epis- 
copalians in service. 
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ELLOW members of our Church 

are today on the far-flung battle 

fronts of the world. Many of 

our chaplains and thousands of 
our laymen are engaged in difficult and 
hazardous undertakings from North 
Africa to New Guinea. In addition, 
many more, of whom a large propor- 
tion are in the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old classification, are being called 
away from home into great training 
camps. What two years ago was a 
possibility has now become a stern 
reality, and what two years ago was a 
program of the Army and Navy Com- 
mission is now both an accomplish- 
ment and a continuing and pressing 
need. Surely it is not necessary to 
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Keep the Church With Them! 


By HENRY K. SHERRILL, Chairman 


The Army and Navy Commission 


argue this point when we have sons, 
brothers, husbands, fathers, friends in 
the Army and Navy. They want the 
Church with them and so do we. 
These two years’ experience have 
shown the vital significance of the 
work of the Army and Navy Commis- 
sion. We do not claim to have done 
everything which ideally should have 
been done, but we do state that through 
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Strengthen and Protect Them 


By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Presiding Bishop 


O Lord God of Hosts, stretch forth, 
we pray thee, thine almighty arm to 
strengthen and protect the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of our country. 


True Christian prayer calls for the 
dedication of ourselves to cooperation 
with God in bringing to pass that for 
which we pray. We recognize this 
responsibility in the whole-hearted 
effort we are making to provide for the 
material needs of our Army and Navy. 

Surely as Christians we must feel 
egual concern for their spiritual wel- 
fare. I feel confident therefore that 
there will be a generous response in 
every parish to the appeal of the Army 
and Navy Commission for the funds 
necessary to carry on the splendid 
work which is being done to meet this 
need. 

I use the term ‘‘splendid” advisedly. 


As I go about the country, I hear from 
the men in the armed services, from 
chaplains and from the clergy of par- 
ishes situated in the neighborhood of 
camps enthusiastic and grateful reports 
as to the value of the assistance given 
through the Army and Navy Commis- 
sion. 

The rapid expansion of the Army 
means greatly increased opportunity 
for service. The purpose of the appeal 
being made this year is to enable 
Bishop Sherrill and the Commission 
to follow up this opportunity so that 
the spiritual welfare of our soldiers and 
sailors may be adequately provided 
for both at home and in distant parts 
of the earth. We have asked God to 
strengthen and protect the men whom 
we have sent forth. Let us prove our 
faith in God’s answer by doing our part 
in this work promptly and generously. 


the funds given the Commission we 
have been privileged to be of great 
assistance to our clergy and laymen in 
the Armed forces. Letters come every 
week expressing appreciation to the 
Church for Communion equipment, 
Army and Navy Prayer Books, For- 
ward Movement literature, Church 
war crosses, assistance to parishes near 
camps—to mention a few of the tasks 
and opportunities of the Commission. 

All of this costs money. A year ago 
the Commission appealed for $385,000, 
and $434,000 was given. At that time 
it was impossible to make an estimate 
of the exact amount needed as the 
extent of the work depends upon un- 
known factors such as the length of 
the war, the size of the Army and 
Navy. Today we are asking for a 
minimum of $200,000 to carry us 
through the year 1943. The plan is 
to ask that this amount be given in 
February and March at times most 
convenient for dioceses and parishes. 

There will be folders and envelopes 
available for this purpose, but it is 
hoped that a “campaign” will not be 
necessary. The facts are now before 
us; we do not need to be ‘“‘educated.” 
This task is not alone for the Com- 
mission, but for each and every clergy- 
man and lay member of the Church. 
I have faith that for this cause the 
Church will give gladly more than the 
needed $200,000. 

A letter from the Solomon Islands 
from one of our young communicants 
states: ‘““We will all come home better 
Christians, more appreciative of home 
and family, of the little things and the 
comfort that knowing and believing in 
Him can give.” 

We must keep the Church with 
them. 


A Soldier’s Letter 
To His Family 


M. PRAYER each night is that God will send you 
at home, who are suffering so much more than I 
am, His strength and peace. During the first days 
of the war I also prayed for personal protection 
from physical harm, but now I see that is some- 
thing for which I have no right to ask and I pray 
that I may be given strength to bear whatever I 
must bear, and do whatever I must do so that those 
men under me will have every reasonable chance. 
My own prayers give me strength and peace, as 
does the knowledge that I have yours as well. 


* 
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Soldiers Make Good Use of Materials 


HE Prayer Book you gave me 

a year ago has been with me 

constantly and since I’ve been 

here in Africa, it has been the 
only reading I’ve had. It has been 
in constant use, I assure you.” 

That from an American soldier now 
on the battle front in North Africa is 
the simple true story repeated over 
and over again by men in the armed 
forces. It refers to the Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors issued by the 
Church’s Army and Navy Commis- 
sion—nearly 200,000 copies have now 
been distributed—and indicates the 
extent and value of the Commission’s 
work. 

Wherever men of the Nation’s 
armed forces have gone—to Iceland 
or Alaska or the Solomon Islands or 


England or North Africa—have gone 
Episcopal chaplains with equipment 
furnished by the Commission and 
reading materials. More than 230 
portable altars and Communion sets 
have been provided; more _ than 
31,000 folders containing the Service 
of Holy Communion; more than 
100,000 copies of Forward—day by 
day and other Forward Movement 
literature. 

And 100,000 American soldiers, 
sailors and marines carry with them 
the beautiful war cross supplied by 
the Commission without charge. 

These are a few of the facts from a 
cutrent report of the Army and Navy 
Commission’s work issued by Bishop 
Henry K. Sherrill of Boston, chair- 
man. 


Bishop H. K. Sherrill of Massachusetts, head of Army and Navy Commission (center) and 
Bishop Karl Block, California (right), at a navy base with Chaplain Paul G. Linaweaver. 


U. S. Navy photo 


Since the Commission started func- 
tioning nearly two years ago and up 
to Jan. 1, 1943, $289,870.72 has been 
expended to carry on its extensive 
work. Of this amount, $21,840 was 
for chaplains’ discretionary funds— 
though small, the chaplains’ discre- 
tionary fund takes care of hundreds 
of little emergency items for the men. 


Funds to aid parishes near camps in ~ 


carrying on their work among the 
armed forces have amounted to 
$127,214. Pension premiums of 
chaplains—such premiums are not 
paid by the government—amounted 
te $38,626. Portable altars and other 
Communion equipment involved ex- 
penditures of $16,000 while the 
Prayer Book and other printed mate- 
rials cost $34,919. 

Last year, the Church responded to 
the Commission’s appeal for funds to 
the amount of $434,000. If the work 
is to be carried on even on its pres- 
ent scale, another $200,000 will 
be required for the balance of the 
year. 

About 300 Episcopal clergy are 
now serving as chaplains in the armed 
forces and an indeterminable number 
of Episcopal men and boys are serving 
in the ranks. These men are the 
special concern of the Army and Navy 
Commission and for them, the Com- 
mission seeks the funds to carry on. 

Headquarters of the Commission 
are at 1 Joy Street, Boston, where 
the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Washburn 
manages the work. 
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Major Gen. George S. Patton 


Churchmen 


Gen. George C. Marshall 


President Roosevelt 


Episcopalians hold places of leadership on every front, at 
home and abroad, in the present global war. President Roose- 
velt (above, center) with his heavy responsibilities still finds 
time for worship. The special Christmas service at the White 
House was heard via radio by millions around the world. He 
began the New Year by attending special services at the Church 
of the Epiphany, Washington. 

Admiral William D. Leahy (above, right) is the Presi- 
dent’s military adviser. Another Episcopalian, General George 
C. Marshall (left), is chief of staff. Lieut. General Jonathan 
M. Wainwright (right) remains imprisoned by the Japanese 
since the fall of Corregidor. General Douglas MacArthur, 
commander in chief of the Southwest Pacific Area, is also a 
Churchman. So is Major General George S. Patton (above, 
left), commanding American forces in French Morocco. 

Another Churchman recently in the news is William C. Phil- 
lips (below, left), former ambassador to Rome and now Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special envoy to India. One of the newest 
naval heroes of the war is Lieut. Commander Bruce McCand- 
less, a Churchman from Long Beach, Calif. He took com- 
mand of the cruiser San Francisco when that ship’s ranking 
officers were killed during the great naval engagement off Savo. 


eC 


Admiral William D. Lea 


Lead on All World Fronts 


Lt. Gen. J.. M. Wainwri 


Wm. C. Phillips, left. Below, Lt. Com. Bruce McCandless took charge of cruiser San 
Francisco in Solomon Islands when ranking officers were killed. Wife, left, and mother. 
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and something to do. (Right) The Rev. H. G. Gardner, rector. 


St. Mark’s Church, Medford, Ore., offers a friendl 
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Men “Invade” Small Oregon Town 


LOCAL CHURCH GROUP WELCOMES 


ITS NEW 


NEIGHBORS e OFFERS RECREATION FACILITIES 


HE north, the east and the 
<7 so have moved west to the 

city of Medford in southern 

Oregon—home of the famous 
Comice winter pears. Out here to this 
small isolated community, located 
eighty miles inland from the Pacific 
Coast and midway between Portland 
and San Francisco, have come nearly 
50,000 soldiers who will be housed at 
newly-completed Camp White, about 
five miles distant. Several more thou- 
sand men are at the airport which is 
located at the city limits. 

The town is overwhelmed by this in- 
flux which has jumped its normal pop- 
ulation of 11,000 by forty per cent. 
Most of the new inhabitants who are 
now choking traffic on the few main 
streets are the wives and children of 
the officers and enlisted men from 
Camp White and the airport. 

These thousands of men, away from 
home, many of them for the first time 
in their lives, want some place to go 
and something to do in their spare 


_ time. To meet this need St. Mark’s 


Church, (which boasts 300 communi- 
cants) with the help of the Army and 
Navy Commission, is being enlarged 
to increase its seating capacity from 
125 to 200. And a recreation hall with 
basement, an office and rest rooms are 
being built onto the church. 

This project will be a seven-day-a- 
week program designed to meet the 
needs of both the servicemen and 
their families. And the need is an 
urgent one, as it is in every small com- 
munity which finds its normal leisurely 
life suddenly put at sixes and sevens 
by the influx of hordes of servicemen 
who can find no adequate recreational 
facilities within its limits. Because of 
the serious problems liable to arise 
from these ea a curfew is be- 
ing established for the first time in the 
history of this quiet town. 
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“St. Mark’s in its recreational and 
worship program is planning to aid in 
this problem by positive rather than 
negative means,” says the Rev. Herald 
G. Gardner, rector. A large percent- 
age of the officer personnel, he reports, 
are communicants of the Episcopal 
Church and are from many scattered 
parishes in the United States, most of 
them being from the south. 

St. Mark’s is the only parish (with 
the exception of one small mission) in 


a county of 2,700 square miles and 
35,000 population. Its nearest parish 
neighbor in the diocese is 186 miles 
distant. For the last few months 
parishioners have been holding dances, 
teas and picnics for the ever-increas- 
ing stream of men, and one parishioner 
recently entertained 225 soldiers at 
her home. St. Mark’s also is finding 
places in its choir, Church school 
staff and in other organizations for the 
dozens of Churchmen who are moving 
into Medford. 

This project has been of special in- 
terest to Bishop Dagwell who gave 
one week of his time last spring in can- 
vassing the community, with the rector 
and vestry, for funds to carry through 
the building and establish the program. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


A Layman Looks at His Church 


EVEN in days of tranquility and peace, our lives are made 
complete by the things of the spirit one finds only in and 
through his Church. Even in such times, our Church is 
precious to us and to all whom we may serve through it. 


But when the world flames up in war, the significance 
of our Church multiplies a thousandfold. It is our fortress 
of strength in a world of chaos. And unless the world can 
hold fast to the spiritual qualities there’s little reason left 
for adding another word to the chapters now being written 
in sacrifice and valor, in privation and desperate suffering. 


Our Church is our main hope, for today and for tomor- 
row. Humanity’s need—which is your need and mine and 
Neighbor John’s—challenges our Church with fresh and 
vital opportunities for service. Every member will want to 
perform his duties well. The times make it a “Command 
Performance.” We shall not fail!—Phil Gray. 


oe? 


At St. Mark’s Cathedral, Minneapolis, a hundred new navy re- 
cruits and a thousand sailors attended a dedication service. 


Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, coadjutor of Minnesota, was in the 
procession leading the new naval recruits into the Cathedral. 


Navy Men Join in Act of Dedication 


MINNEAPOLIS CATHEDRAL 


ORE than 1,000 Naval officers 

and men packed into the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Mark in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, recently to take 
part in a unique “service of dedica- 
tion.” Pictures on this page show 
some of the highlights of this colorful 
service. 

Prior to the service an Assembly 
was held beside the flagpole on the 
Cathedral grounds, at which 100 
volunteer recruits were inducted into 


the U. S. Navy. The men then as- 
sembled in the Cathedral for the 
service of dedication led by Bishop 
Stephen E. Keeler, whose welcome 
was responded to by Commander 
Joseph Baer of the Naval ROTC, 
University of Minnesota. The sermon 
was preached by the Very Rev. 
Charles P. Deems, Dean of the Ca- 
thedral. 

The climax of this special service 
was the reciting in unison of the 


IS CROWDED FOR SERVICE 


solemn “Act of Dedication”: 

“Here, O God, in thy Name and to 
thy glory I dedicate myself and the 
service I am pledged to render to my 
country and the cause of freedom for 
which it stands, trusting in thy power 
to give me strength in the time of 
temptation, to give me courage in the 
hour of battle, and to bless whatever 
sacrifice. I may be called upon to 
make in the performance of my 
duty.” 


To “the service of their country and the freedom for which it stands,” a thousand navy officers and men pledged their allegiance at a 
service in St. Mark’s Cathedral, Minneapolis. Dean Charles P. Deems preached and Com. Joseph Baer, R.O.T.C., made an address. 


Women and girls in North Platte, Nebraska, important railway 
division point, meet (and feed) more than thirty trains a day. 


Twenty-minute train stops allow scant time for action but for 
some men the North Platte canteen is the big event of the day. 


North Platte Meets the Trains 


NEBRASKA RAILWAY JUNCTION SEES THRONGS OF MEN 


ROM the train window it looked 

to the servicemen like any one 
of a score of Nebraska towns through 
which they had passed. But twenty 
minutes later when these laughing, 
shouting boys in khaki and Navy blue 
climbed back into their coaches with 
pockets and hands filled with candy, 
cigarettes, fruit and magazines, they 
were telling one another that North 
Platte is a town in a class by itself. 
Not for a long time will they forget 
those pretty girls and motherly women 
who plied them with homemade sand- 
-wiches and cake and hot coffee. 

Several thousand uniformed men 
stop in North Platte every week be- 
cause this Mid-western city of 12,000 
inhabitants is a division point on the 
transcontinental line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. And since the 
town’s canteen (located right in the 
railroad station) was opened shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, more than 250,000 
soldiers, sailors, Waac’s and Wave’s 
have been served here. 

Rae Wilson, a young drugstore 
salesgirl,. started this work on a shoe- 
string on Christmas Day, 1941, but 
after it got under way it became too 
heavy for the original staff of young 
girls to carry on and so each of the 
larger churches of North Platte was 
asked to sponsor a certain day and be 
responsible for both ‘the preparation 
and serving of the food. The Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, Lutherans, 
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Presbyterians, Baptists, and Episco- 
palians all took a day—the Episcopal 
day being Saturday. 

All the work, and _ everything 
handled in the Canteen is donated. 
About twenty-five women and girls 
make up the staff which is supple- 
mented every day by guild members 
of the various churches, and others 
who come from the outlying com- 
munities. The staff goes out to the 
trains with baskets offering candy, 
cookies, milk, and cigarettes to the 
men who cannot get off. The Church- 
women pour the coffee, make the 
buns, prepare the tables, give out the 


More than 250,000 men from these end- 
less trains are served here in a year. 


g 


magazines and religious reading ma- 
terials, and act as hostesses while the 
trains are in, and then wash the cups 
and clean up to make ready for the 
next train. 

On one Saturday, thirty-nine trains 
went through in eight hours, and 
while not all were passenger trains 
there was plenty of activity to keep 
the Episcopal volunteers busy. When 
anyone asks the Rev. Francis J. 
Pryor, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, how it is possible for the 
women to operate so efficiently, he an- 
swers, “Because they got their train- 
ing at Church suppers.” 

The canteen fills a very necessary 
need for meals on the trains are ex- 
pensive—75 cents for breakfast, $1.25 
for other meals. Most of the service- 
men are traveling on furlough with 
just about enough to pay the train 
fare. They appreciate what is given 
them because in many cases it turns 
out to be the meal of the day. Now 
that the news is so widespread, prac- 
tically all of the men wait until they 
reach North Platte for the food and 
reception they are going to get. 

One sailor who had lost all but a 
few dollars when his ship was tor- 
pedoed in the south Pacific came 
through with only thirty-five cents in 
his pocket to carry him to his home in 
Alabama. Another who thought he had 
enough to see him through if he hitch- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Crisis in Puerto Rico 


FARM SCHOOL COULD RENDE 


HE fortunes of war in the  fragan bishop and worked there until 


Crowds in San Juan, Puerto Rico capital, 
above, contrast with rural life below, a 
burro bringing farm produce to market. 


Bell tower and tiled roof of Holy Trinity 
Church, Ponce, P. R., below, look pic- 
turesque from the rectory veranda. 


Caribbean, where the shortage 

of shipping intensifies all the 

problems of normal life, have 
now brought to Puerto Rico the worst 
crisis in its history, so it is reported. 
At least half the labor force is unem- 
ployed, with poverty and suffering 
more acute than ever before. 


During the coming year, Church 
boys and girls in North America have 
an unusual chance to help directly, 
though at long range, in this situation, 
through their current interest in the 
place called Quebrada Limon, where 
their Birthday Thank Offering is to 
help develop a farm school. 


Tucked away in a fold of the green 
foothills, high above the sea, at 
Quebrada Limon, Lemon Ravine, 
stands a church building whose whole 
congregation decided, some twenty 
years ago, that they wished to belong 
to the Episcopal Church. 


They had been an independent con- 
gregation, with a curious history. Be- 
fore the Spanish war, Manuel Fer- 
rando, a naturalized American of 
Spanish birth, was working in Puerto 
Rico. In 1899 while serving as a re- 
lief commissioner after an exception- 
ally severe cyclone, he rode on mule- 
back far up into some almost im- 
penetrable roadless mountains, and 
there discovered a community that 
had been neglected for generations, 
without religion or education, har- 
ried by famine and disease. ‘The 
tragedy I saw on every side,” he said, 
“made my heart ache.” 


To condense a long story, he and 
his wife adopted those people, settled 
among them, and built up medical, 
educational and religious work there. 
When he discovered the Spanish 
translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, he led them into the Episcopal 
Church. He built a church and 
school and residence. Later, he be- 
came Bishop Charles Colmore’s suf- 
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his death in 1934. 

A new chapter in the story is now 
opening for Bishop Colmore plans to 
use these buildings, adding to them as 
necessary, for a farm school. Puerto 
Rico happens to be a good country 


Young people at some of the missions 
pack many baskets of food for use of 
their needy neighbors 


in the country. 


for sugar and coffee production; so 
good, in fact, that other crops, which 
Puerto Rican people could live on, 
have been neglected, and this over- 
emphasis on sugar and coffee has led 
to a tragic amount of poverty. The 
Puerto Rican legislature is altering 
the conditions of land tenure on the 
island, breaking up some of the enor- 
mous sugar estates in order that the 
people may secure small farms. 
Many of the people will need to be 
taught farming, so Bishop Colmore, 
who has been doing fine things for 
Puerto Rico for twenty-five years and 
more, hopes that the mission at 
Quebrada Limon, with its 250 acres 
of farm land, may prove of great use- 
fulness in producing a crop of young 
farmers who can live healthily and 
happily, not dependent on sugar and 
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-auses Much Suffering 


EFUL HELP IN MEETING 


coffee. The government has built a 
road so the place is no longer inac- 
cessible. The Rev. Antonio Villafane 
is priest in charge. The mission’s 
threefold program of health, educa- 
tion, and religion reaches far out into 
the community. 

All this is of particular interest to 
Church children and young people in 
North America because they are giv- 
ing their Birthday Thank Offering 
this year to help Bishop Colmore 
develop this school. All the children 
in a Church school whose birthdays 
come within a given week or month 
make an offering, usually equivalent 
to their age; that is, if a boy is twelve 
years old, his offering might be 12 
cents. All these offerings added _ to- 
gether amount to several thousand 
dollars in the course of a year. 


The Rev. Ramon Cortes, in charge of St. 
is one of 
clergy. 


Mary’s Church at Clausells, 
fourteen active Puerto Rican 


Quebrada Limon is but one of more 
than thirty missions and outstations 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Miss Emmie G. Carter of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Mayaguez, recently 
made a visit to several missions, 
traveling three weeks by motor car, 
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horse, train and boat, up and down 
the hills, “enjoying a sea breeze in the 
morning and a mountain breeze at 
night.” 

“How completely different are the 
communities where the Church is at 
work!” writes Miss Carter. “De- 
scending through the mountains into 
the flat coastal plains of Ponce, we 
left the mission in the mountains 
serving people who live in a pattern 
of near serfdom, and came to a mod- 
ern city parish, where college students 
and professional people are among the 
families in the congregation. 

“Our jaunt from Mayaguez to 
Manati was in a sweltering train, 
among yelling children and excited 
country folk, along with the vigorous 
singing of a soldier on leave. After 
such enjoyable bedlam we got off at 
the wrong stop, walked three miles, 
and, on arriving at the mission, col- 
lapsed in chairs. 

“On the trip by car from San Juan 
to Fajardo, we rode como sardinos, 
twelve in the car. By motor launch, 
going to visit Puerto Rico’s 20-mile- 
long island of Vieques, off the east 
coast, we rocked and rolled on the 
waves, feeling every lurch and lull. 
Vieques is a beautiful island. We 
were enchanted by its green fields. 
Sunday afternoon as I was speaking 
to the Church school of some 150 
children, I was surprised to learn that 
most of them spoke English. Many 
of the families came from the Virgin 
Islands, where everyone speaks Eng- 
lish.” ; 

With its staff now mostly native- 
born, its more than 3,000 communi- 
cants in Puerto Rico, 3,400 in the 
Virgin Islands, and as many more 
baptized people not yet confirmed, the 
Church in this jurisdiction is going 
ahead, even now when war conditions 
have cut off many contacts with the 
rest of the world and at the same time 
have increased the work for the 
bishop and his clergy. 
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Pan Air photo 
The farm school at Quebrada Limon is in 
hill country like the above. Below, en- 


trance to St. Andrew's Mission, Mayaguez, 


One of the Church’s country clinics, below, 
is at Yauco, providing relief where health 
resources are extremely scarce. 


The Rev. Dr. Albert R. Stuart, rector of 


St. Michael’s, greets soldiers and _ sail- 
ors. Over 70 parish men are in service. 


OT the stress of enemy bom- 

bardment, the terror of hurri- 

cane, the fury of tornado nor 

the havoc of earthquake have 
succeeded in destroying historic old 
St. Michael’s Church in Charleston, 
S. C. And today, in World War II, 
the tower of this 182-year-old edifice, 
which was used as an observation 
post in the Revolutionary War and as 
a signal station in the War Between 
the States, is serving as an air-raid 
siren station. 

A memorial plaque inside the 
church tells visitors to this shrine 
that the building was fired on by 
British artillery in 1780 and was 
struck four times by Federal artillery 
during the years 1863-65. And, as 
though these vicissitudes were not 
enough, it was injured by a cyclone 
in 1885, nearly destroyed in the fol- 


British Leader Killed 


The sudden death, after a motor accident, 
of the Rt. Rev. George Francis Graham 
Brown, Anglican bishop in Jerusalem since 
1932, was a blow not only to the Church in 
his jurisdiction but throughout the whole 
Anglican Communion as Anglican congrega- 
tions in every land unite in supporting the 
work in the Holy Land. The Episcopal 
Church’s Good Friday Offering is used for 
that purpose, maintaining the Rev. Charles 
T. Bridgeman as educational chaplain in 
Jerusalem. 
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Colonial Parish Adapt: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY YOUNG PEOPLE NO 


lowing year by an earthquake, and 
was struck by a tornado in 1938. 
From each of these misfortunes, how- 
ever, St. Michael’s parishioners ral- 
lied and restored their church. 

Among the famous relics of historic 
interest at St. Michael’s are its eight 
old bells which have chimed from its 
steeple since 1764. These are prob- 
ably the only bells in an American 
church to have crossed the ocean as 
many as five times. Says one com- 
mentator: “At the evacuation of 
Charles Town December, 1782, Major 
Traille, of the Royal Artillery took 
down the bells and carried them away 
as being public property. The next 
year Sir Guy Carlton ordered their 
immediate restoration. The _ bells, 
however, had been sold, meantime, in 
England and purchased by a former 
merchant of this city, named Ryhiner, 
as a commercial adventure, and 
shipped back to Charleston. 

“On their landing, the overjoyed 
citizens took possession and hurried 
them up to the church and into the 
steeple without thinking that they 


“Probably not exceeded by any in London” 
wrote a_ patriotic 
steeple, 


old historian of St. 


Michael’s tall 185 feet high. 


might be violating a private right. In 
1838 two of the bells were found to 
be cracked; they were sent to Eng- 
land, and recast and returned the next 
year. In June, 1862, they were sent 
to Columbia and stored there. When 
that city was burned during the occu- 
pation of General Sherman’s army the 
bells were also burned. But in 1866 
the fragments were gathered together 
and sent to Mears and Steinbank, of 
London, England, successors of the 
original founders, and recast in the 
same moulds. And so in March, 1867, 
the familiar music of the chimes was 
heard again in the strains of Home 
again, home again, from a foreign 
shore.” 

Many famous Americans have wor- 
shipped within these old walls. In the 
center of the church is a large, long 
double pew in which President and 
Mrs. George Washington sat when 
visiting Charleston in 1791. Seventy 
years later General Robert E. Lee also 
worshipped in this pew. In Revolu- 
tionary days St. Michael’s numbered 
among its parishioners three signers 


Soldiers and sailors find the time, the 
place, and the girl, for a weekly dance 
in St. Michael’s hospitable parish house. 
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Program to Meet the New Day 


of the Declaration of Independence— 
Charles Pinckney, John Rutledge and 
Pierce Butler. 

The parish’s first rector was the 
Rev. Robert Cooper who was forced 
to return to England in 1776 because 
he refused to abjure allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

The cornerstone of St. Michael’s, 
which stands on the original site 
granted to the Church of England in 
the Colony of Carolina, was laid in 
1752 and the church was completed in 
1761. It is the oldest church building 
in Charleston. (The mother parish 
of the Diocese of South Carolina is 
St. Philip’s Parish which formerly oc- 
cupied the site St. Michael’s stands 
on, but the present St. Philip’s 
Church was not built until the nine- 
teenth century.) 

Probably the outstanding charac- 
teristics of this colonial church build- 
ing are the old clock and bell tower 
which is 185 feet high. In St. Mi- 
chael’s early days a contemporary 
Church historian described it “as the 
handsomest in America and, probably, 


The parish air raid warden examines the 
city air raid siren, installed in the 
ancient steeple of St. Michael’s Church. 
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it is not exceeded by any in London, 
for the lightness of its architecture, 
the chasteness of its ornaments, and 
the symmetry of its parts.” 

Present-day parishioners, many of 
them descendants of St. Michael’s 
charter members, are devoting much 
of their time to entertaining soldiers 
and sailors stationed in and near 
Charleston. For nearly two years the 
parish has been holding a dance for 
servicemen every Friday night. Brit- 
ish sailors, too, come to these dances 
whenever their ships are in port. At 
Christmas the young people of the 
parish sent each of the seventy-two 
men from the parish now in the 
armed services a Christmas package. 
Women parishioners meanwhile are 
keeping busy with their war sewing 
at the local unit of the Red Cross 
which is stationed in the parish 
house. 

Thus does this historic parish, 
nearly two centuries old, face the 
future unafraid and hopeful that it 
may yet serve many more generations 
of American Churchmen. 


Full of edifying instruction, the young 


members of the-Church school are coming 
out from their Sunday morning services. 


ELCOMED BY CHURCH COMPLETED IN 1761, OLDEST IN CHARLESTON 


The eight bells of St. Michael’s call to 
prayer for peace every noon and are rung 
by the city on all the national holidays. 


Many chaplains report to the Army and 
Navy Commission that their supplies of New 
Testaments disappear rapidly. ‘My whole 
supply went the first day and since then I’ve 
tried to keep some on hand,” writes one. 
“ve been impressed,” another reports, “with 
what the men say about the New Testaments. 
Several who were never good church-goers are 
reading them daily.” 

q qt 7 

The British Bishop of Uganda, Cyril 
Stuart, went north on a seven-weeks’ trip 
in Libya and thereabouts, to visit some of 
the askari, as the African soldiers are called. 
So diligent had their chaplains been that 
among these men from Kenya and Uganda, 
3,000 miles from home, the Bishop confirmed 
1,200. 

1 7 t 

Bishop James M, Maxon of Tennessee, 
Chancellor of the University of the South, 
has designated Sunday, February 14, as 
Sewanee Sunday. The Bishop suggests that 
on this day each parish in a diocese of 
the Fourth Province give special attention 
to the work and needs of the University of 
the South. 
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The following are extracts from Which 
Way Ahead by Walter Russell Bowie, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York 


($1.50), the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 
Lent, 1943. It is especially recommended for 
study groups as well as individual reading. 


T would be saying too little if the 
crucial character of these days 
were minimized. The new _ word 
blitzkrieg represents an appalling new 
fact not only on the battlefield but on 
the whole ground of moral and spirit- 
ual decisions. The tempo of change 
today has been speeded up to a degree 
which requires a quick and absolute 
response of our own inner sense of 
urgency. It is no longer true that 
there is plenty of time, no longer true 
that we may have a second chance. 
Unless we begin not next year but this 
year, now, to see clearly the changed 
world we are confronted with, the 
Church of Christ on earth may find 
tomorrow that it has lost its oppor- 
tunity for this whole generation. 
Complacency and _ self-confidence 
and the little provincial notion that 
because nothing serious has yet hap- 
pened to our fragmentary Christian- 
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ity, therefore nothing will—these are 
the stupid sins from which moral 
paralysis can result. Surely the re- 
cent parable of history should teach 
us that a church which walks smugly 
round in this present world carrying 
nothing but yesterday’s umbrella is 
headed for a spiritual Munich. 


When we do set ourselves to know 
what befits a grown-up intelligence 
about the church, its history, its 
source, its center in Christ and the 
sweep of its influence when that cen- 
ter reaches out to all life, then we may 
see that we have got hold of some- 
thing exciting—and that something 
exciting has got hold of us. For the 
church, more than any other institu- 
tion, has created and still creates the 
qualities in people that make faithful 
marriages, happy homes, generous 
friendships and steady loyalties to 
things larger than the individual’s im- 
mediate gain. 


If the obvious evils of our social 
order are to be overcome, it will be to 


the Church that men will have to turn 
for the stamina to grapple with these 
things. 


The trouble with many men and 
women is that they are busy about a 
lot of things but with no one purpose 
that makes anything amount to much. 
They are caught in little eddies of 
their own which seem to have no rela- 
tionship to the whole of human life. 
What is the use of seeing plenty of 
lights that glare in the streets without 
seeing above them any principles that 
are steady like the stars? People who 
ask that question may begin to feel 
the deep unrest of those who know 
that they are lost; and they need to 
hear a Voice that says to them, “I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” 


War is horrible but its most for- 
midable hold upon human nature is 
due not to those elements in it which 
are horrible but to those which are 
heroic. It rouses again and again and 
uses the primitive instincts of the 
savage and the barbarian; but it also 
mobilizes instincts which are perma- 


nent and without which men in every 


stage of civilization know that they 
could not get along. In many fields 
there are what William James called 
“the moral equivalent of war” if we 
have the understanding and the will 
to bring that equivalent into being. 

Our world-wide present tragedy 
arises from the fact that we did not 
do this. We did not organize a suf- 
ficient battle against the brutal and 
immoral forces in our civilization 
which grew up beneath the cloak of 
peace. So underneath our neglect the 
passions festered which broke out in- 
evitably into war. We might have 
listened to the still small voice and 
we would not; now the truth has to 
speak to us in an earthquake, in light- 
ning and in fire. 


The Church 7s significant and it is 
relevant to the desperate issue of the 
times. Without the moral and spir- 
itual convictions which it can furnish, 
the social, economic and political re- 
adjustments which the war will com- 
pel may be attempted again on noth- 
ing but the false basis of cynicism and 
selfishness, the same quicksand which 
the world thought it could build on in 
the so-called peace of a generation 
ago. 
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John Roberts, Wyoming 
Hero and Patriarch 


FTER braving the terrors and 

furies of an unprecedented bliz- 
zard ... there arrived at Fort Wash- 
akie, Wyoming, a young man whose 
name will go down through history 
for his service to humanity, the Rev. 
John Roberts, missionary to the In- 
cians of the Shoshone Reservation.” 

So the Wyoming Legislature word- 
ed its congratulations to Dr. Roberts 
when he had worked for fifty years in 
Wyoming. That was ten years ago. 
He arrived in Wyoming from Eng- 
land on Feb. 10, 1883, and there he is 
still, officially retired but beloved by 
all. Born in Wales in 1853, he was 
ordained in Lichfield Cathedral, Eng- 
land. Coming to New York, he was 
asked to start a mission to Indians 
on the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming. 

From the end of the railway he 
started north with the mail carrier on 
a day when Wyoming lay blanketed 
under the deepest snow in years and 
the temperature was 60° below zero. 
They nearly froze to death, quite 
literally. 

Many of the Indians were at first 
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suspicious and hostile but they 
learned to recognize John Roberts as 
their friend. In later years a federal 
Indian commission stated: “He has 
done more toward advancing these 
Indians in education, farming and 
mechanical pursuits than all other 
agencies combined.” 

Higher than these material con- 
cerns has been the spiritual impact of 
Dr. Roberts’ life. “When you listen 
to him,” declares a recent visitor, 
“vou feel that in him the best of all 
the old Indian lore and all the ro- 
mance of the West are crowned by the 
glory of the very highest traditions 
of missionary service.” This is no- 
where shown more clearly than in the 
story of Chief Washakie’s baptism. 

In the early years, Chief Washakie 
was the great power behind the tribe. 
Try as Mr. Roberts would to advance 
the Church among them, he was 
blocked every time by hearing the 
Indians reply, ‘“Washakie—he not 
Christian.” Washakie had a son, a 
rather wild young man, but his father 
loved him. One night the young In- 
dian was down in a tavern, intoxi- 


M.S. 


Capron photo 


Sixty years in the ministry, sixty years in 

Wyoming, the Rev. Dr. John Roberts ap- 

pears above with Forrest R. Stone, super- 

intendent of the Wind River Agency, U. S. 

Indian Service, and at the left with some 
of his Shoshone Indian people. 


cated, and when the soldiers tried to 
send him home, he was killed. 

Word quickly reached his father in 
his tent upon the mountain, and the 
chief sent down word that next morn- 
ing he was coming down the mountain 
and would kill the first white man -he 
met, and the next one, and would keep 
on killing until they killed him. 

Late in the night the Chief heard a 
scratching on the wall of his tent and 
flung open the flap to admit young 
John Roberts. In stately Indian style 
Mr. Roberts said to the chief, “You 
are the best and greatest chief your 
people have ever had. ‘They need 
you. I am young and have few 
friends and will not be greatly missed. 
Because your people need you, you 
must not be killed. I want you to 
take my life as forfeit for your son’s.” 

There was a long silence. Then 
the chief said, “I do not want your 
life. But I want to know what it is 
that gives you more courage than I 
have. Will you give me that?” So 
John Roberts talked, and at three in 
the morning, Chief Washakie was 
baptized. 
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Chaplain Raymond S. Hall, above, former rector of 
John’s Church, Lowell, Mass., is an accomplished p 
__ ‘ chute jumper. Upper left, portable altars make pess 

U. S. Navy photo outdoor services. Lower left, choir practice. They 

Below, The Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, Church 
of the Ascension, N. Y., navy chaplain. 
Below, right, New Testaments from the 
Bible Society, for student paratroopers. 


Chaplains Are at Wo 


NEARLY 300 OF THEM SEND REPOR 


part of the world, “we had six freez- 
ing nights up in the mountains, 
sleeping on the ground, and were on 
short rations—but my health was 
never better.” An entry in one chap- 
lain’s routine report leaves much to 
the imagination: “Baptism of baby. 
Shortened form used because of air 
raid.” 

“T would not take the world for my 
experience,” declares an American 
chaplain in Australia. “It has given 
me a spiritual sharpening of my own ~~ 
faith, just as similar experiences are : 
causing a tremendous revival of faith 
in the hearts of thousands of soldiers 
who perhaps had become a bit rusty 
in the true meaning of spiritual be- 
lief.” 

Not a few chaplains have already 
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U. S. Navy photo 


HEN I last saw him,” 
writes a soldier overseas, 
referring to his chaplain, 
“he was squatting in the 
jungle, trying to get a sermon to- 
gether.” “On this last bivouac,” an- 
other chaplain reports, from another 


U. S. Army photo 
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Photo by courtesy American Magazine 

ng Bach’s “Joy of Man’s Desiring.” Upper right, 

vi, as African soldiers are called, photographed by 

British chaplain “in the western desert.” Lower 
, this church near a camp welcomed its neighbors. . S. Army photo 


All Around the World 


Below, famous Capt. David Bone, Joseph 
Conrad’s friend, now returned to active 
service, wanted Bibles. Y. M. C. A. gave 
them. Below left, parish hospitality. 


HE ARMY AND NAVY COMMISSION 


died in active service. A British 
priest in Africa, the Rev. Ernest J. 
Dodge, went out during an attack to 
minister to a soldier too badly wound- 
ed to be moved. The place was swept 
with bullets and he was killed as he 
knelt by the wounded man. 

But the chaplain’s life is not made 
up entirely of such high romance. It 
means also long tired hours of discom- 
fort. “Just the hot water supply and 
the electric lights we took for granted 
in the rectory seem to me now a most 


wonderful mirage,” says a homesick 
letter from a rector far away on chap- 
lain duty. 

The more or less humdrum duties 
are not easy to report but they are 
of vast importance in the lives of 
soldiers and sailors far removed from 
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every element of normal life. The 
men themselves and their parents and 
their home-town rectors appreciate 
this. “Dear Chaplain,” says a letter 
from a father and mother, “you could 
scarcely know the joy your letter gave 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Arizona Mexicans, above, and Chinese Am- 
ericans, right, are in the Church’s care. 
Before internment this Japanese Ameri- 
can worked on the family farm in Oregon. 


E had to be friends with 


each other or jump over- 

board,” said a missionary 

bishop after a long voyage 
on a small boat whose passengers in- 
cluded some extremely diverse per- 
sonalities. 

War has produced much the same 
situation now, while the little ship of 
earth goes voyaging through space. 
A few centuries ago when oceans and 
mountains were effective barriers be- 
tween different branches of the world 
family, they could hate each other in 
peace, so to speak, though even then 
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Every Town Offer 


GENIUS AND SKILL FROM MANY- LAND: 


there were always some who preferred 
to go out warring. But now the earth 
has grown so much smaller, geograph- 
ical frontiers have lost their meaning, 
spoken words travel as far as thought, 
and almost as fast, while in the United 
States people of all races and many 
tongues are living and working to- 
gether as never before. The impor- 
tance of the situation, with its great 
possibilities for constructive activity, 
makes it a major subject for group 
study in the Church this year. 

Young Indians who have scarcely 
ever left their reservation find them- 
selves in far-distant corners of the 
country; Negroes from Mississippi 
and Louisiana turn up in Alaska; 
Americans of Japanese ancestry have 
been sent from southern California to 
the unaccustomed bleak winds and 


- snows of the North. Mexicans and 


Filipinos and Chinese are found in un- 
expected places, while scattered here 
and there thinly over the whole coun- 
try are refugees from a dozen lands. 
“My field is both polyglot and poly- 
chrome,” writes Bishop James Stoney 


of New Mexico, and most bishops 
could say the same. 

One idea that goes a long way to 
promote friendly feeling is to consider 
how greatly indebted all the members 
of the family are to all the other 
members. What would happen to any 
single realm of human endeavor— 
education, art, science, industry, gov- 
ernment, philanthropy—if they had 
to be carried on solely by people of 
any one race or national ancestry? 

How greatly indebted are the peo- 
ple of the Episcopal Church to such 
clergy as the Chinese Daniel Wu, the 
Spanish Bartolomé Alorda, the Jap- 
anese Kitagawa brothers, the many 
Negro and Indian clergy, the recently 
ordained Filipino, Placido Palmejar. 
Kreisler, Einstein, Frankfurter, Rach- 
maninoff, Thomas Mann, Paul Robe- 
son, Charles Chaplin—the list could 
be endless—of those upon whose 
genius or skill or devotion rests so 
large a part of the boasted culture and 
standard of living called American. 
And these are only current or con- 
temporary sources of wealth. What a 
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acial Friendships 


RICH PHASES OF AMERICAN 


tragic event it would be, hard even to 
imagine, if American life lost all its 
past heritage of Italian and French 
painting, for instance, or Russian and 
Spanish music, German music and 
science, Scandinavian sociology, Ori- 
ental art, English literature. As for 
the Jews, if they had never produced 
anything else but the Hebrew Proph- 
ets, the world would owe them honor. 

No wonder that to a very young 
and newly arrived foreigner the idea 
of the earliest American life, devoid 
of racial variety, seemed rather dull. 
After a Mayflower descendant had 
been holding forth on the hardships 
and privations of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the little newcomer said innocently, 
“Tt must have been terrible. I’m a 
foreigner too, but I came on the Wor- 
mandie.” 

In still greater numbers than the 
geniuses are the skilled and unskilled 
workmen. It was a Slavic worker in 
a steel mill, not yet long enough in 
the United States to learn English, 
who suggested a procedure which 
solved a technical problem the mill 
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LIFE 


owners had worried about for months. 
From a single War Resettlement Area 
3,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry 
have been allowed outside _ their 
barbed wire enclosure in order to save 
Idaho’s crops of potatoes, apples and 
sugar beets. In the Southwest, train- 
loads of Mexicans have been brought 
cver the border to save part of the 
crops formerly tended by the evacu- 
ated Japanese. 

The refugee has become an asset in 
American economic life. A survey 
has shown that at least 300 enterprises 
headed by refugees have been employ- 
ing more than 2,000 Americans, be- 
sides purchasing American machinery 
and raw materials. Watches, toys, 
dolls, gloves, furniture, glassware and 
skis are among their products, while 
university faculties have absorbed at 
least 150 refugee scholars, all ‘“pas- 
sionately committed to the very ideas 
of freedom on which America was 
founded,’ says a New York Times 
editorial. “The gifts they bring far 
outweigh anything they have received 
here.” 


Above, “race relations” are happy at St. 
Mary’s Home, Honolulu. Left, Marian An- 
derson visits Tuttle Center, Raleigh. Be- 
low, British refugees in New York City. 


The great cotton industry has been 
made possible by the Negroes. Penn- 
sylvania coal, Colorado silver, Min- 
nesota iron and Chicago beef are only 
a few of countless products supplied 
by workmen who came, or whose an- 
cestors came, from many foreign 
countries. It is strange, when the 
whole fabric of the United States, 
warp and woof, is woven of these 
iridescent racial strands, that there 
should be any question of interracial 
antagonisms or, in simpler words, 
family quarrels. “Have we not all 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Science, physical education and the lib- 
eral arts are provided for in laboratory, 
gym and library. Good equipment contrib- 
utes to the record made by graduates, 
which gives St. Augustine’s high rating. 


HE number of students now 

gone to war is hardly news 

any more at St. Augustine’s 

College, Raleigh, N. C. Its 
thoughts are turning also to the fu- 
ture. In celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary recently, a leading event of 
the anniversary program was a round 
table on “Postwar Plans for Negro 
Colleges,” led by Ambrose Caliver 
from the United States Office of 
Education. 

Negro education has come a long 
way, and St. Augustine’s has played 
a good part in its development, since 
Jan. 13, 1868, when four students 
were assembled by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Brinton Smith in a house in Raleigh, 
and opened what is now St. Augus- 
tine’s College. It was started for the 
purpose of training Negro teachers, 
men and women, “for the instruction 
of the colored people of the South.” 
A month after it opened there were 
twenty students; a year later, the 
school had 100 acres of land outside 
the city, and more applications than 
could be accepted until new buildings 
were ready. 

Now, accredited by the state of 
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College Passes Thre 


STATE GIVES ST. 


North Carolina, its graduates are to 
be found throughout the United 


States; in North Carolina especially — 


they are making a valued contribution 
to Negro education. In a recent 
year, among 300 students one-half 
came from North Carolina, 60 from 
other southern states, 50 from New 
York and New Jersey, and the rest 
from eight northern states. The Rev. 
Edgar H. Goold, on the faculty since 
1912, was formerly principal of the 
normal school and has been president 
of the college since 1928. 

Top rating, class A, has recently 
been given to St. Augustine’s by the 
Southern Association of Colleges. It 
has been on the approved list for some 
time. The new recognition is due to 
the fine record made in professional 
schools by graduates in recent years. 

The daily schedule for the college 
starts at four in the morning; at least 
that is what the students say who are 
up at that hour every day to fire the 
furnaces. Power house, kitchens, 
steam laundry, farm and_ library 
benefit by student labor, which in turn 
makes it possible for young people of 
moderate resources to go there. At 


least one student walked most of the 
way from southern Florida. Children 
and grandchildren of early graduates 
are in the student body today. 
Among the graduates are not only 
a large number of teachers, for whose 
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training the school was started, but 
also clergy, social workers, doctors 
and dentists, nurses and many wives 
and mothers whose college training 
finds plenty of scope in creating 
Christian homes and families. St. 
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uarter Century Mark 


\LEIGH, HIGH EDUCATIONAL RATING 


Augustine’s, like all the schools un- 
der the leadership of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, has 
had a notable effect on family life 
and community life and rural life in 
the surrounding area. 

Columbia and Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Cornell, the University of Michigan, 
as well as Lincoln, Howard and Fisk, 
are represented on the faculty. In- 
fluence and inspiration from outside 
come to the campus in many confer- 
ences and meetings of educational and 
social agencies through the year. The 
North Carolina Negro College Con- 
ference has just met there. Marian 
Anderson sang there last year. Pub- 
lic Welfare Institutes, the State Corn 
Club, a Young People’s Conference, 
various federal groups, and the Epis- 
copal Church’s annual Negro clergy 
conference all enjoy the campus hos- 
pitality and broaden the knowledge 
of the students who see them in ses- 
sion. 

In the college chapel students are 
confirmed each year, some of them 
coming from Church homes, others, 
a good many, from little communities 
where the Episcopal Church has 


The dining-room is crowded but busy and 
happy. Small groups in classes. or com- 
mittees make for free discussion. Grave 
problems of strategy and policy are done 
in practical terms for basketball team. 


hardly been heard of. The college 
tries to keep in touch with them as 
they go home or into other communi- 
ties. 

Like many a college in every part 
of the country, St. Augustine’s could 
do better work if it had larger endow- 
ment. More scholarships, also, would 
make it possible for more students, 
now unable to provide even the mod- 
erate college charges, to secure the 
training that will make them useful 
citizens and leaders in the postwar 
world. 


An average of 2,500,000 copies 
of Forward Movement literature 
is being distributed yearly by the 
Forward Movement publication 
division, with offices in Cincinnati 
according to the Rev. H. J. 
This 


Weaver, business manager. 
figure includes copies of Forward 
—day by day, which has now at- 
tained a circulation ranging from 
275,000 to 350,000 copies per 
issue. 
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ECAUSE she has “to keep an 

eye on Hitler,” the oldest resi- 

dent of the Long Island Church 

Charity Foundation’s Home 
for the Aged reads a New York paper 
every morning. And despite her 
ninety-seven years, she follows with 
keen interest the latest news from ail 
the Allied fronts. She knits, crochets 
and writes long letters, too, and when 
the nurse suggests that she stop knit- 
ting because it will tire her, she re- 
plies: “It may tire my body a little 
but it tires my heart more to do 
nothing.” 

She and the scores of other elderly 
residents in this spacious and comfort- 
able home fill many cheerful hours 
exchanging anecdotes about their 
families or recalling things that hap- 
pened in their younger years. There 


Comfort Surrounds Peop 


ST. JOHN’S 


are many “homey” nooks and small 
reception rooms where residents may 
entertain their relatives and friends. 
Balconies overlooking an inside gar- 
den, protected from the winds, are 
furnished with comfortable chairs and 
make one of the favorite spots for 
“fair-weather” entertaining and _ visit- 
ing. A huge 100-year-old maple 
shades this garden and even when 
there are no leaves on its branches 
and the flowers in the garden are gone, 
it is still a tranquil and charming 


Husband and wife, only couple now at the home. He reads to her as she is nearly blind. 


Old friends knit and chat by the fire in a comfortable living 
room of St. John’s Home for the Aged, Brooklyn. Left, cribbage 
solitaire is a good game when a bit of recreation is desired. 


All photos by Roy Perry 
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place. The furnishings of the Home 
are unusually handsome and home- 
hke. Many fine pieces of mahogany 
and several valuable antiques have 
been left to it by bequests of deceased 
friends and help to make it a home— 
in the real sense of that word—to all 
who live here. Most of the rooms are 
single, although the Home was 
planned with the expectation of hav- 
ing. a few couples, and small personal 
belongings make them more homelike 
and comfortable. Residents can come 
and go as they like, but may not be 
absent more than three months in any 
cne year. 


The youngest resident is sixty-five 
(the age of admission). Nine resi- 
dents are ninety or more and thirty- 
odd women are now in their 80’s. 
Birthday celebrations, so far as the 
Home js concerned, begin at ninety 
and all who reach this venerable mile- 
post receive a cake with candles, and 
presents. While the average length 
of residence is from eight to ten years, 
several have lived in the Home for 
more than twenty years. Health is 
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Services at the adjoining St. John’s Chapel are attended by 
(Right) Sister Anne, Community of St. 
John the Evangelist, is the housemother and friendly adviser. 


This Long Island 


SIDENTS WHO ARE 90 YEARS OF AGE 


residents of the Home. 


well guarded, and days pass_pleas- 
antly with plenty of companionship, 
enough in the way of daily tasks for 
those who are able, to keep them 
active, and visits with friends and 
relatives. 


A number of the women have 
formed a Woman’s Auxiliary which is 
one of the most active in the diocese. 
Last year it made a fine record by 
filling twenty-six boxes with all sorts 
of warm garments for the mission sta- 
tions throughout the country, and 
nearer home, for the Greenpoint Day 
Nursery. Several knitted articles also 
have been contributed to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the British War 
Relief Society. 


The Home has a long history. In 
1851, in what was then a small and 
neighborly Brooklyn, four elderly 
women without resources or family, 
were being cared for in a small frame 
house by a group of ladies who were 
members of Grace Church on the 
Heights. When city improvements 
called for the demolition of this house, 
action had to be taken promptly. 
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Home 


After several meetings, attended by 
prominent clergymen and _ laymen, 
articles of incorporation were drawn 
up for five distinct charities to be es- 
tablished as soon as funds could be 
raised, under the covering title of 
Church Charity Foundation. The 
first of these charities was the care of 
the aged. 

The first building to be erected by 
the Foundation was opened in 1860. 
For several years this housed both the 
aged and orphaned children—who 


constituted the Foundation’s second 
charity. The second building was 
erected in 1872 for the aged only. 
The present Home, fireproof and 
modern, was built twenty-seven years 


ago and has accommodations for 
eighty-four persons. Eighty-two women 
and two men are’ now living 
there. 


Because of limited space, entrance 
requirements must be strictly ob- 
served. Candidates must have reached 
the age of sixty-five, be in good health, 
and have been resident communicants 
of the Episcopal Church on Long 
Island for two years preceding appli- 
cation. The entrance. fee is $400. 
Any personal income in excess of $150 
a year, and property, must be turned 
over to the Endowment Fund of the 
Home. 


A group of residents are always glad to help with mailing or other work for the office. 


Mr. William G. Mather, honorary chair- 
man, Cleveland Convention Committee. 


General Convention will be held in 
Cleveland next October as scheduled 
but in shortened and streamlined form, 
if plans now in the making are carried 
out. 

The war has caused these major rec- 
ommendations of officials of Conven- 
tion and the Cleveland planning com- 
mittee: 

Convention will open Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, 1943 and sessions will be in the 
Euclid Avenue Auditorium, Cleveland, 
in place of the Municipal Auditorium. 


General Convention To Meet 


SESSION 


There will be no opening service such 
as has characterized previous conven- 
tions. Instead there will be the usual 
service of Holy Communion and both 
houses (House of Bishops and House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies) will 
meet for organization and business the 
first morning. 

Convention will continue eight days, 
from October 5 to October 13. 

Accommodations will be provided for 
sessions of the Woman’s Auxiliary Tri- 
ennial and a convention of the United 
Movement of the Church’s Youth but 
for no other groups; attendance will be 
limited to official delegates. 


IN CLEVELAND IN OCTOBER 


The exhibits will be dispensed with. 

“Tt has been evident for some time 
that it would be impossible to carry out 
Convention plans along usual lines, be- 
cause of the war,’ says Presiding 
Bishop Tucker. “The Government has 
requested that all conventions and con- 
ferences be curtailed to essential legis- 
lative bodies and the Church should 
conform to this request.” 

The Cleveland convention commit- 
tee includes Mr. William G. Mather 
who is honorary chairman; Mr. Law- 
rence H. Norton, general chairman, 
and Mr. Clifford C. Cowin, financial 
secretary. 


Brotherhood Week 


America’s Brotherhood Week will be ob- 
served this year from February 19-28. Says 
Churchman Franklin D. Roosevelt: “The 
war makes the appeal of Brotherhood Week 
stronger than ever. I like the slogan Victory 
for Brotherhood. I trust that the call of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
to affirm anew the religious principles of 
understanding, justice, friendliness, and co- 
operation on which the realization of broth- 
erhood rests will be heeded across the land 
by those of every occupation and religious 
allegiance. It is the application of these 
principles that makes our country united and 
strong.” 

7 7 7 
- Chaplains claim that Church attendance 
per capita in the Army is substantially higher 
than Church attendance in civilian life, and 
that “the Army is the most churchgoing 
group in the nation.” 
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The New Yorker is an unexpected place 
to find a prayer. Mollie Panter-Downes, in 
a recent story of one of England’s national 
camp schools, quotes this one, which is said 
at night by the children: 

O God, our Father in Heaven, we 
pray thee to bless our school and all 
other schools in which thy children are 
trained in the knowledge and love of thy 
holy Name. Grant that we may be 
honest and upright in word and deed, 
reverent and courteous in our conduct, 
loyal and obedient to our teachers, and 
may daily grow in knowledge, wisdom, 
and goodness. 
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Bishop Harold Buxton of Gibraltar, fly- 
ing recently to Malta, arrived without 
warning and drove off expecting to stay at 
his usual hotel, but he found only a gaping 
framework where his hotel used to be. He 


has had a number of confirmations in Malta 
and has been acting as chaplain for two 
churches whose clergy are ill. He even had 
a “Quiet Day” for his clergy—between air 
raids. 


7 t 1 

In the cholera epidemic which has been 
raging in the country around the western end 
of the Burma Road, brought in by refugees 
from Burma, Chinese and Americans on the 
mission staff have been doing all they could 
to help the few medical workers. Pastor 
Song, one of the Chinese clergy, recently 
started a new rural center for a group of 
villages belonging to a local tribe, the 
Minchia. He and his wife are helping in 
mass education, development of simple 
industries and health service. When the 
cholera came and many died there, Pastor 
Song devoted himself to serving sick and 
well, but his own family were not inoculated 
and his oldest boy died. 
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A Time For Spiritual Growth 


By JOSEPH CLARK GREW, Former Ambassador to Japan 


E Americans are united today 

in the solemn and _ terrible 

task of winning this war. The 

forces of political and mili- 

tary aggression which we oppose are 
strong; they are united; they are deter- 
mined. The leaders of that aggression 
are inspired by a deep and cruel faith— 
faith in themselves and in their cunning 
schemes and their armies and machines. 
We Americans must have faith and 
our faith must be stronger and deeper 
than that of the enemy. We must have 
faith in our leaders and in our armies 
and in our weapons of war. But that 
is not enough. We must have spiritual 
faith in Almighty God as the ultimate 
ruling force of our lives and our des- 
tinies. That spiritual faith must 
undergird and inspire and sustain our 
leaders, our soldiers and sailors—all of 
“us, in fact—in this time of grim peril. 
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It is the spiritual dynamic which we 
now see more and more clearly as 
essential to our individual and national 
well being. We admit that many of 
us neglect this spiritual motive in times 
of peace and material prosperity. We 
must regain our faith in God and we 
must give more than lip service to God, 
not merely during the war but there- 
after, if we would win the sort of peace 
we profess to desire. 

It is not the task of organized reli- 
gion to wage war in a military sense. 
But it is the task of religion, through 
our established churches and _ institu- 
tions, to provide our people, both at 
home and in the armed forces, with 
moral and spiritual courage and stam- 
ina to bear the burdens of this hour 
without fear or shrinking. And the 
churches of America have risen to this 
responsibility; the doors of 200,000 
of them are open. 
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To these churches we must turn as 
the source of the spiritual power we 
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“The doors of 200,000 churches are still 
open here in America.” 


need. In no other land in the world is 
this essential spiritual power so accessi- 
ble. Yet the people of other nations 
must recognize now more than ever 
their need for it. Even in the totali- 
tarian nations, this need must be felt. 
There are those in Japan who have and 
appreciate this spiritual power. I 
know some of them myself. I have 
seen them in our Christian churches 
there and I know something of the 
loyalty these God-fearing people have 
for their churches. Christianity is 
deep-rooted in Japan. I do not believe 
that it can ever be crushed. 


Of our own situation, I am certain 
that along with military victory in this 
present war must go a spiritual awaken- 
ing which will influence largely the 
peace which is to follow. If this is to 
be the case, then this present moment 
must be seized upon not merely as a 
time for sacrifice and heroism in a 
military sense—important as they 
are—but as a time for spiritual growth. 

We must not only train our armies 
and navies; we must not only build 
more ships and planes and tanks, and 
manufacture more ammunition; we 
must not only buy war bonds and 
gladly assume larger taxes to finance 
the war effort. But we must also build 
up our morale and spiritual structure 
which provides the sound foundation 
for our future society. I myself can 
imagine no other course. 
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The church speaks, even where it is 
shrouded in silence. This silent power of a 
suffering and patient faith, the nostalgia for 
a new Christian fellowship, the new allegi- 
ance to Christ and to his Cross, is today a 
deep but mostly hidden spiritual power in 
the church. The world-wide fellowship 
among these churches of the same faith is 
not broken. It stands. It has even been 
strengthened. It binds even the churches in 
the belligerent countries together in a super- 
national communion of saints of the follow- 
ers of Christ—ApoLtpH KELLER 
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Honolulu Advertiser 
An honor was bestowed upon Iolani School, 
Honolulu, when the city appointed a special 
service in memory of the officers and men 
who had been killed there on December 7, 


1941, Iolani was asked to take charge of 
the service. With the Bishop and other 
clergy and the school leaders in procession, 
the 300 boys, each wearing a lei of fresh 
flowers, marched into the cemetery, where 
each grave was marked with an American 
flag, and quietly deposited their leis on the 
graves. A Navy band played while the boys 
reassembled in ranks and sang the Star 
Spangled Banner. 


Tribute to the Church’s missionary work 
among the Dakota Indians came recently 
from Chaplain Robert C. Clingman while on 
duty in Kansas. Eight Indian Churchmen 
newly arrived from a South Dakota reserva- 
tion came to an early service. “Their Eng- 
lish could hardly be understood when they 
tried to talk, but when they began to read 
from their Book of Common Prayer, their 
English was precise and perfect.” 
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Henry Clay, the famous Southern states- 
man of pre-Civil War days, once said: ‘““Years 
of observation and study have led me to 
the conclusion that the stability of our 
Government depends upon the perpetuation 
of two institutions. One of these, and the 
more important of the two, is the Episcopal 
Church, and the other is the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 
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Text books that used to cost $10 Chinese 
currency, for students in the Hankow dioc- 
esan school at Tsingchen in free China, now 
cost $300. This works an almost insuperable 
hardship on the poorer students, who spend 
hours copying lessons out of shared books. 
The school had 161 boys and 75 girls at last 
report, with more coming. 
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Givings Increase $1,600,000 


CHURCH ANNUAL GIVES STATISTICS 


Increases in the number of clergy, in 
baptisms, in candidates and postulants 
for Orders, and in lay readers, are 
shown by statistics just published in 
The Living Church Annual for 1943, 
(Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 546 
pages, $2). A correction received from 
one diocese in the number of commu- 
nicants reported by it last year results 
in a decrease in the total number of 
communicants reported by the Annual 
this year. 

Eight dioceses and districts in the 
United States increased their commu- 
nicant list by 5 per cent or more, 
Northern Indiana leading with 9.74 
per cent. Overseas, Dominican Re- 
public communicants grew from 1,205 
to 1,795, a phenomenal increase. Cuba, 
9.63 per cent, Haiti, 7.56, and Southern 


Brazil, 6.62, are other increases over- 
seas. In the United States, one per- 
son in every 90.2 is a communicant of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Total contributions for all purposes, 
parochial, diocesan and general, were 
$35,311,310.67, an increase of more 
than $1,600,000 over 1941, due, the 
Annual editor believes, to gifts for 
British Missions and for the Army and 
Navy Commission, and to well planned 
Every Member Canvasses. 

An extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation is contained in this useful 
book; answers to such questions as 
these, for instance: How many dioceses 
and districts are there? What bishops 
were consecrated last year? What 
area and what population has each 
diocese? 


When Germany invaded France in 1940, 
the U.S. Army had 137 chaplains. Now it 
has at least 4,000 “ministers in uniform” 
which is almost twice as many as there were 
in World War I. Episcopalians, with 258 
chaplains in the armed forces, have gone 
thirty per cent over their quota. There is 
now one chaplain for every 1,200 enlisted. 


Forrn has a real booster in the Rev. Dr. 
David B. Matthews, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Brockton, Mass. ‘Your magazine is a 
marvel,” he writes. 
contents and see the pictures illustrating the 
missionary work being done by the Church 
without acquiring a sense of pride, plus a 
desire to help the work.” 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


The Presiding Bishop has suggested the use of the follow- 
ing prayer in connection with the War: 


“Almighty God, Who art the Father of all men 
upon the earth, most heartily we pray that Thou wilt 
deliver Thy children from the cruelties of war, and 
lead all the nations into the way of peace. Teach us 
to put away all bitterness and misunderstanding, both 
in Church and State; that we, with all the brethren of 
the Son of Man, may draw together as one comity of 
peoples, and dwell evermore in the fellowship of that 
Prince of Peace, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, now and ever. Amen.” 
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Airplanes are carrying missionaries as well as other cargoes. Bishop Wm. M. M. Thomas of Brazil, in the door of the plane, waves 


farewell as he starts for a distant part of his jurisdiction. 


Bishops travel by plane in China, Alaska, Liberia, the West Indies. 


World-Wide Service Continues 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AT WORK IN MANY LANDS 


HILE everyone is thinking of 
American soldiers and sailors 
scattered far across the world, 
it is well to remember that 
the Church’s missionaries, stationed on 
even wider fronts, are representing the 
Church people at home in carrying on 
the Church’s spiritual warfare, as they 
have been doing for long years past. 
The National Council’s Overseas 
Department now reports 367 men and 
women on its active staff. They are in 
the Orient and in Liberia, in Latin 
America, Alaska, and Hawaii. These 
are only the Americans. There are 
also more than 3,200 native workers, 


Bishop Ronald Hall has returned to his 


huge diocese in free southwestern China. 
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clergy, teachers, doctors, nurses, and 
others. 

Still awaiting the long process of 
repatriation are about twenty-five or 
thirty in occupied China, including 
Bishop William P. Roberts of Shanghai 
and Bishop Lloyd R. Craighill of 
Anking. The English Bishop Ronald 
Hall has at last succeeded in returning 
to his diocese of HongKong, not to the 
city but to Kunming and other parts 
of the Southwest where his two Chinese 
assistant bishops and all the staff have 
been eager for his return. He will need 
constant help and encouragement in 
that field where, he cables, conditions 


Educated mother and healthy baby are 
results of mission training in Liberia. 


are now critically difficult. Some 
twenty of the American staff are in free 
China, either in the Southwest or Far 
West. 

All the foreign staff are out of Japan, 
fifteen of them still on the mission staff 
in other fields. Others have resigned 
or are on leave. Silence continues in 
the Philippines. No word can come 
from the American missionaries there 
but it is believed that they are able to 
continue much of their work. 

In the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Brazil, 
Liberia, the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Alaska, the impact of the war is felt 
in many ways, but the work goes on. 


Bishop Efrain Salinas of Mexico knows 
his country people and their missions. 


Some Recent Books 


Focus on Latin America by Dorothy F. 
McConnell (New York, Friendship Press. 
25 cents) is a picture book that will intro- 
duce any North American to his southern 
neighbors. A subtle blend of the familiar 
romantic land of the conquistadores and the 
less known modern life of Latin America 
where music and art flourish in sophisticated 
cities, Focus on Latin America contains a 
wealth of carefully selected pictures, maps, 
and pictographs that will intrigue even the 
most casual reader. The text is rapid and 
readable. 


7 4 4 
“North and South Americans” says Frank 
S. Mead in the Foreword to Tales from 


Latin America (New York, Friendship Press. 
50 cents) ‘fare discovering each other.” And 
part of the treasure discovered by North 
Americans is revealed in the half-dozen true 
stories in this 80-page book. The stories, 
illustrated with actual photographs, tell how 
Christians in Latin America have won the 
better way of life to which Jesus beckons. 
1 t 4 

The Open Door by Floyd Van Keuren. 
Harpers. $1.25. The story of Paul, the cyni- 
cal crippled beggar who sold pencils in the 
shadow of a cathedral. Little by little the 
door of the cathedral claims a larger share 
of his thoughts and he realizes the fault is 
not in his twisted leg, but in his twisted soul. 
The Open Door conveys its message in the 
story of his rehabilitation. 


5 NEW BOOKS 
for Lent 1943 


Written for Churchmen by Churchmen 


WHICH WAY AHEAD? 


GOOD NEWS 


The Most Rev. D. T. Owen, D.D., Primate of ALL Canada, says, 
“This fresh and invigorating book ... gives... 


from God to us. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


LENT WITH SAINT BENEDICT 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 


What is the function of the Church in a war-torn world? 
individuals equip it to do its job? The topic for discussion of this year’s 
book is the Church, not in a vacuum, but in the midst of a tottering 
society. Price, $1.50 each; in lots of 10 or more, $1.25 each, 


The Canadian Lenten Book 


In a world like this, on a day like this, we need good 
news about life and destiny, about God and His saving mercy.” Price, 


By Walter Russell Bowie 
How can 


By Roland F. Palmer, S.S.J.E. 


a wonderful message 


By Bede Frost 


Readings most of which concern Christian living, as much as they 
do living a life in a cloister. A Lent spent with Saint Benedict should 


be profitable to all. 


LENT IN WAR-TIME 


A Mowbray book. Price, $2.00. 


By C. J. S. Stuart 


A small paper bound book dealing with the subject of discipline, 


M. S. Capron photo 
Bishop Winfred Ziegler of Wyoming 
erected this cross for a Sunday service high 
on a trail in the Wind River Mountains. 


One of the most readable and informing 
stories about life in Puerto Rico which has 
appeared in recent months is in the Survey 
Graphic for December, 1942 (112 East 19th 
St., New York, 30 cents), Puerto Rico in 
Turmoil, by Marjorie R. Clark. It is invalu- 
able as background for anyone interested in 
the Church’s work there. 
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Christians among East African troops in 
Ceylon have cleared a space in the jungle 
for an open-air church and sing hymns there 
every evening at sunset. 


WORK FOR VICTORY! 


Fit yourself into the national pattern fer 
Victory. Do your share... Work for Victory! 


_ PLAN FOR PEACE! 


When the war is won and peaceful living 
is resumed, millions of war jobs will 
cease to exist. Plan now to be qualified 
for post-war living . . . 


BE A DIETITIAN! 


DIETITIANS are IMPORTANT NOW 
« . « ESSENTIAL ALWAYS 


ONE YEAR COURSE qualifies you for @ 
position as DIETITIAN. Numerous open- 


applicable to the Lenten Season. Here, in four chapters, is explained its 
need, the method of, the form of, and the continuance of discipline. A 
Faith Press book. Price, 40 cents. 


PALM SUNDAY TO EASTER By William Temple 


A timely book containing a series of comments on the Seven Last 
Words of our Lord, broadcast by the Archbishop of Canterbury during 
Holy Week of 1942 to the people of England. Helpful to both clergy and 
laity. Price, 50 cents. 


ings for Dietitians are available—for men 
and women—now and post-war- hos- 
pitals, health and welfare organizations, 
food manufacturers, hotels, restaurants, 
schools, transportation companies,” resorts, 
department stores and in wartime activities, 
AGE NO OBSTACLE. 


College students may apply for advanced 
standing, thus complete course In less time. 


FREE NATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Day or Evening. Licensed byN.Y. State 


Visit or write for Catalog 21 


N.Y INSTITUTE o-DIETETICS 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14. E. 41st St., New York—— 


660 Madison Ave. (at 60 St.) N. Y. C 
Telephone: REgenf 4-7400 
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A young soldier, Corp. Richard Hetz, from 
the Presidio of Monterey, designed and 
supervised the making of the windows at 
St. James’ Army and Navy Chapel (for 
service wives) in Monterey, Calif. Corp. 
Hetz obtained stained glass effects by using 


shelf paper and butcher paper. He was 
aided by two other soldiers, four Army 
wives, a chaplain’s wife and Deaconess 
Brown. The whole cost for eight windows 
was about $2. Here he is pointing to one 
of the windows as Deaconess Margaret, a 
soldier, and an Army wife look on. 


Caroline Schereschewsky, whose death oc- 
curred recently, was the last direct descend- 
ant of the famous scholar who was bishop 
of Shanghai from 1877 to 1883 and after 
that accomplished a remarkable work in 
translating the Bible into Chinese. His 
daughter, picturesque and charming, known 
to her friends as “Sherry,” was a cosmo- 
politan, equally at home in China, Japan, 
England or the United States. 
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The Rev. Leslie L. Fairfield, missionary 
from China, who was repatriated on the 
SS. Gripsholm last August, has accepted an 
appointment as a representative of the Army 
and Navy Commission to help with the Army 
program radiating from St. James’ Church, 
Alexandria, La., of which the Rev. J. Hodge 
Alves is rector. Mr. Fairfield already is 
rendering a wide variety of services to sol- 
diers stationed in the neighborhood of Alex- 
andria. 
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Paul Rusch, who returned to this country 
last summer after seventeen years as a mis- 
sionary in Japan where he taught at St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Military In- 
telligence Service. He is ‘how stationed in 
Washington. 
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A triumphant event took place recently in 
Eagle Bend, Minn., diocese of Duluth, when 
Emmanuel Church was consecrated after a 
thirteen-year struggle. Fifty communicants 
in the central Minnesota farming area built 
a church free from debt, thirteen years ago. 
It was immediately destroyed by fire. They 
rebuilt it, with a $5,000 debt, which many 
times threatened to close the mission. A 
year ago the church was struck by lightning 
and nearly all destroyed again. The in- 
surance money was used to pay off the old 
mortgage, the congregation raised new funds 
and rebuilt the church. 
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The World to Christ We Bring by Frances 
M. Young, Louisville, Cloister Press. Teach- 
er’s Guide, 30c; Pupil’s Workbook, 60c. The 
author has prepared an excellent course on 
missions. In addition to the study of sev- 
eral mission fields of the Church other sec- 
tions deal with the celebration of Christmas 
around the world and missionary heroes past 
and present including Bishop Tucker. One 
of the fine points of the course is the pos- 
sibility it presents for many approaches to 
a study of missions. 
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Prayer should be the key of the day 
and the lock of the night—Old 
Proverb. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Graduation Caps and Gowns, 
Nurses’ Capes. Fine materials, 
beautiful work. State needs, name 
of Church. Catalog, samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois. 


ANNUAL SALE 


SUITS : STOLES : CASSOCKS 
TOPCOATS : OVERCOATS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


$62 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) New York 


YOUR PARISH 


Can use the facilities of 
American Church 
Building Fund Commission 


for 
Erection or repair of Church buildings 
or 
Refinancing construction debt 


LOANS ON LIBERAL TERMS 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


There will be a time 
perhaps when your sol- 
dier faces Death. When 
that moment comes, he too 
will have the Bible to sustain 
his: faith and courage. You 
have seen to that! 

But will you not do more? 
Will you not also see to it that 
the comfort of God’s Word is made 
available to all boys in the Service, 
wherever they may be? 

Just a dollar from you will provide 
New Testaments to six of our fighters. 
Why not send us your contribution 
now! 

Better still, why not help yourself 
at the same time by buying an Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreement? 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


(J Please send me, without obligation, your booklet SP-53 en- | 
titled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 
(J I enclose f............ 
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These Agreements afford you the op- 
portunity of giving help to others—and 
receiving at the same time as much as 
7% on your money. Find out for your- 
self how this Plan works. Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


to provide Testaments for our boys. | 
eden silaerns beeen. thea | 
l 
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ESTMENTS 
for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD. TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


J.M. HALL, INC. 417 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accrediteu UE ien Cor se for Negro 
Youth. ¢ lene B Ay Ga B.S. De- 
grees. Needs of College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests. Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
2457 Ridge Road 


Dean, Henry H. Shires, 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of Christian education, 


social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 
Berkeley, California 


1820 Scenic Ave., 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
A coeducational liberal arts college offer- 
ing academic courses in twenty-four depart- 
ments, Carleton has a curriculum geared 
effectively to war emergency needs. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall Northfield, Minn. 


THE - HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
and the UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK offer a 
full course in 


NURSING 


TO QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Classes enter February and September. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of aon 
Barnabas, 685 High Street, Newark, N. 


Sailors on the high seas and in training camps gather before the Altar at regular services, 


conducted by Church chaplains. 


Here is a service at the Newport (R. I.) Naval Station 


being conducted by Chaplain G. P. LaBarre. 


Chaplains Are at Work Around the World 


(Continued from Page 19) 


us. Our son was brought up in the 
Church. We are glad to know he 
doesn’t forget though so far from 
home.” From an officer’s wife: “I 
want to thank you for your letter 
about my husband. He has men- 
tioned you many times in his letters 
to me.” From a mother: “It was a 
great comfort to hear from you. My 
son has written of your work.” 

“Your church,’ an officer writes 
back to a chaplain assisting in a 
parish near an army camp, “has a 
spirit of friendliness I have found no- 
where else and I deeply appreciate it 
because new places can be very 
lonely.” 

Not counting merely casual chats, 
the chaplains report individual con- 
tacts with men to the number of twe 
and three thousand a month. One 
chaplain whose tent provided the only 
letter-writing facilities, such as they 
were, and a few games and books, had 
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ooh Spiritual, ree and Sane 
CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
of Sunday School Literature 


Premillennial, Practical, Pointed and Pure 


* FREE SAMPLE SENT ON APPLICATION “~~< 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio \eee 


500 visitors a day, perhaps ten men 
an hour in the morning, in the evening 
a new man every two or three 
minutes, until they were sitting on 
benches, boxes and the floor. One 
parish counted 13,000 contacts in six 
months, “and I realize now the tre- 
mendous importance of work in these 
parishes near the camps,” wrote the 
rector to the Episcopal Church’s 
Army and Navy Commission. 

The government appoints and pays 
the chaplains but their work would be 
far less effective, indeed it would be 
practically impossible, without the 
personal encouragement, the equip- 
ment, and the financial aid received 
from the Army and Navy Commis- 
sion. The commission has made it 
possible for the chaplains to provide 
services of beauty and dignity in the 
most unlikely surroundings. “We go 
along with the little portable altar 
and Church flag and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Prayer Book, witnessing to 
the Church in all sorts of places,” a 
chaplain reports from overseas. Home 
parishes near army posts or naval 
stations, who would be totally 
swamped in handling the new situa- 
tion alone, have been aided through 
the Commission. 

Grateful letters and detailed reports 
reach the Commission headquarters in 
Boston from nearly 300 Episcopal 
Church chaplains in all parts of the 
world, and all echo the feelings of one 
who said, “The Commission is cer- 
tainly my standby.” 
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The best year in its history is now 
under way at St. Paul’s School, Cama- 
guey, Cuba, with 220 students (above) 
enrolled, of whom thirty-five are board- 


ers. “We keep packing them in,” 
writes Mr. Paul Tate, headmaster. 
“The boarding department is in a 
rented building, with crowded, unsani- 
tary conditions which we do not at all 
approve. We hope for the day when 
we can construct adequate buildings.”’ 


The high enrolment does not appear 
to result in any way from war condi- 
tions. Good education facilities are 
far from adequate for Cuba’s children. 
“Tf our teaching and our control in the 
boarding department are of a quality 
that will pack the place under the 
present very poor conditions, we’ll hold 
on that way until we can do better. 
It is due to the constant steady good 
work of good teachers.” 


About thirty young students at Hobart 
College are reviving and modernizing the old 
circuit-riding system, common in_ the 
country’s early days. They are using auto- 
mobiles instead of horses and go from place 
to place holding Church services in the rural 
parts of Western New York. Most of them 
plan to enter the ministry, 


North Platte Meets the Trains 
(Continued from Page 11) 


hiked, arrived in town with only 
twenty-two cents. One of the canteen 
workers telegraphed the parents for 
money, took him home and gave him a 
room for the night until his money 
arrived. 


“The young men find it difficult at 
first to believe all these things are 
free,” says Mr. Pryor, who collects all 
the Church magazines from his con- 
gregation to distribute among the 
boys, “but they soon catch on.” 


Says Rae Wilson, “North Platte 
hasn’t any big war industries. Just 
the railroad running through. But I 
guess you could say we’ve started our 
own war industry—exporting mo- 
rale.” 
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One way for a parish to celebrate an anni- 
versary is to organize a choir, so the Church 
of the Redemption decided, in Sao Gabriel, 
Brazil. ‘Perhaps a thirty-fifth anniversary 
is not so important for the Episcopal Church 
in the United States,” writes the rector, the 
Rev. Sirio de Moraes, “but for a city in the 
interior of Brazil it is very important because 
the Brazilian Episcopal Church has had only 
fifty-two years of work.” 
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What does it profit an army to con- 
quer the world if every man in it goose- 
steps his personality out of existence ?— 
The Wave of the Past by R. H. Mark- 
ham (Chapel Hill, 25c). 


tive colors. 


@ For the coming Sunday School quarter plan now to 
get Standard’s True-to-the-Bible lesson helps, either 
Closely Graded or Uniform. Children’s helps in attrac- 
Every lesson a Bible lesson. 
true to the Bible as God’s revealed Word. Prospectus of 
Closely Graded lessons, actual samples of Uniform lessons 
and big catalogue are free. 
are interested and mention department. Address Desk FO-2. 


RD PUBLISHING CO, ath & Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Use Picture Post Cards 
j Reproduced from Your Own Photos 


FOR PUBLICITY—FOR CASH PROFIT 
Visualize scenes of your Church, Institution, and 
other activities on ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. 
They attract attention and lead to further in- 
terest in your work. Send for samples today. 

ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue Dept. F New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We need 500 Christian workers to sell our splen- 
did religious line of everyday greeting cards, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, pencils, stationery, novel- 
ties, sacred music, song books, plaques, mottoes, 
Bibles, and books. Good commission. Send for 
our large tree catalog. 


The Boone Publishing Company 


P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, Iowa 


Ute toy 
orm 
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foran, forces 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET C 
36 £ast 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 


r— FOLDING CHAIRS—, 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $21.50 dz. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


CLERGY and CHOIR py 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps 


“Quality—fairly priced’’ 
1837 Vestment Makers 106 Years 1943 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


fa CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


: ier ~~ NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA 


All lessons are 


Please state in which you 
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Where friendship 
and hospitality 
a prevall o.".. 


in one of the loveliest settings in 
New York, where your own pri- 
vate park gives you quiet, light 
and air in lavish abundance. No 
noise, no crowding, no garish dis- 
play. Just a serene smart home, 
with perfect service, delicious 
food, and a supremely right “park 
address.” Dining room air-condi- 
tioned. Send today for our illus- 
trated booklet “F” without obliga- 
tion. 


TARIFFS: 


Single from $3.50 
Double from $5.00 
Suites from $8.00 


More liberal arrangements may be 
made by the year, month or week. 


Hotel 
Gramercy 


120d Sad 


52 GRAMERCY PARK N., NEW YORK 
CHARLES W. SCHWEFEL, Managing Director 
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FORTH QUIZ 
Answers to questions on page 3. 


1. Army and 
Page 6. 

2. William C. Phillips. Page 7. 

3. Enlarged its hall and put on daily 
program of hospitality. Page 8. 

4, Trained by serving church sup- 
pers. Page 11. 


Navy Commission. 


5. Over-emphasis on growing sugar. 
Page 12. 

6. St. Michael’s. Page 14. 

7. His own life. Page 17. 

8. The Rev. Placido 
Page 20. 

9..Top. Class A. Page 22. 

10. October 5-13. Page 26. 


Palmejar. 


Every Town Offers Racial 
Friendships 
(Continued from Page 21) 


one Father?” as one of the Prophets 
reminded his hearers centuries ago. 
Few other aspects of American life 
offer the Churchman so direct a 
channel for the exercise of his Chris- 
tian ideals and principles, since almost 
every community provides the neces- 
sary human material. ‘Mere verbal 
teaching of interracial friendships, 
without personal association in any 
form, rarely is of much value,” writes 
Bruno Lasker. “But the typical 


American community is full of neg- 
lected opportunities for teaching ap- 
preciation of other groups.” 


Bibliography on Race Relations 


Race Relations Study Packet (National 
Council Bookstore, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 35 cents) contains a dozen pamphlets 
and some program suggestions. 

Color the Unfinished Business of De- 
mocracy is one of the big special illustrated 
issues of the Survey Graphic (112 East 19th 
St., New York, 125 pages, 50 cents, 3 for $1). 

Several chapters in Urban Sociology by 
Earl E. Muntz (Macmillan, 1938, 742 pages, 
$3.75) are most readable in this connection 
and contain stimulating lists for further 
reading. 

A few moments’ thought will bring to 
mind any number of books that are helpful 
for this study though not written specifically 
on race relations, How, for example, do all 
races and minority groups appear in connec- 
tion with the six points on page 75 of 
William Temple’s Christianity and the Social 
Order? (Penguin book, 25 cents.) Carey 
McWilliams’ Jil Fares the Land presents an 
astonishing new picture. Gertrude Diamant’s 
recent Days of Ofelia, though the scene is 
laid in Mexico, throws light on Mexicans in 
the United States. 

Nor does a book have to be new to be 
useful. Many biographies, Maurice Hindus’ 
Green Worlds, early books by Jacob Riis, 
Israel Zangwill, Willa Cather, Mary Simkho- 
vitch, Jane Addams, will all help and may 
be found in most public libraries. 
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Special Subscription Offer for 
Men in Service (In continental U. S.) 
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For only 50c you can send FORTH for a year to someone in the 
service of the Nation, when included with your dollar payment 
for the renewal or extension of your personal subscription. Just 
think, for a little more than you now pay for postage to redirect 
your copies you can have FORTH mailed direct to a friend in the 
Service. Mail your order today on this convenient order form: 


FO Rely, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Here is my check for $1.50 for a year’s subscription to FORTH to be 


mailed direct to the following address: 


Rank and Name 


Address 
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Renew or extend my subscription (Name) 
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Address 
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The Theological AY eminacy — 4 Priority in Wartime 
THE NEED for trained clergy in time of war is even greater than in time of peace. The peacetime 
demand for leadership remains and the further demand for Army and Navy Chaplains is strong 
and growing. There are already 258 of our Clergy serving in the Army and Navy, and as the Army 
and Navy increase in size hundreds more will be required. These Chaplains are of such vital impor- 


tance that the Government now defers pre-theological students in the draft, along with pre-medical 
students. 

After the war, during the difficult period of national and international reconstruction, the need 
for fully equipped spiritual leaders will be more urgent than ever before. The only source of supply 
is the Theological Seminary. ‘ 

Everyone understands that the future of the Christian Religion depends on the Church and that 
the power of the Church depends in large measure upon the quality of its leaders. 

We ought to see fully and clearly that the quality of our ministers depends on widespread popu- 
lar support for our Theological Seminaries. 
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This advertisement is provided in the interest of all our Church Seminaries by the following institutions: 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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WHICH 
WAY | 
AHEAD? 


By ce 


WALTER 
- RUSSELL 
BOWIE 


— Publication date: 
February V7 


Order your copies now 


from your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ Publishers 


WHICH WAY 
AHEAD?> 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE, D.D. 
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More THAN EVER this year's Presiding 
Bishop's Book for Lent provides help in) 
thinking through a timely problem confront- 
ing the Church and its members. 


The topic for discussion is the Church, not 
in a vacuum, but in the midst of a tottering 
society. What is the function of the Church 
in a war-torn world? How can individuals 


equip it to do its job? 


These are the paths along which the well- 
known author leads the reader. Its use in the 
Lenten season will help the individual see 
the task ahead in clear terms. Order your 
copy now, and introduce the book to the men 


and women of your parish. 
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Single copies: . 5a. $1.50 each 


Ten or more copies .. . $1.25 each 


